QUAKERS   AND   PEACE

the sect whose doctrines he had espoused. The principles, to
which from first to last the Quakers (to adopt the familiar
nickname, first bestowed upon the young Society by Gervase
Bennett in 1650) adhered, were laid down by the founder of
the Society of 'Friends of Truth', George Fox.

George Fox (1624-91) was the son of a Leicester weaver
in comfortable circumstances. He was himself apprenticed to
a shoemaker who also carried on business as a grazier and
wool merchant. But Fox, sensitive to the movements of
religious thought in the England and Europe of that day, was
impelled to go forth and seek counsel from Puritan pastors
throughout the shires. The quest was not in vain, but the
light which presently broke in upon his soul came, as he
believed, from no earthly source, through no human inter-
mediary, but direct from the Great Ruler of the Universe.
Nor did it come through any written revelation. 'Though I
read the Scriptures that spoke of Christ and of God, yet I
knew Him not (except) by revelation.5 So Fox records in
his Journal. 'This revelation/ writes a commentator, "the light
of Christ within, is the central truth of Quaker teaching.'
Thus there came into being during the Civil War the Society
of Friends of Truth. The methods of the Friends have never
been propagandist, but Fox himself was possessed of an
hypnotic personality, and, on innumerable journeyings
throughout the land, communicated his own experiences to
all who would listen. The common people heard him gladly
and joined the new Society in their thousands.

Frowned upon by Anglicans, and still more by the domi-
nant Presbyterians, as spiritual anarchists, the Quakers
rejected every form of external organization. They had
neither 'Church' nor Priesthood. Every man and woman was.